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perhaps, had not been issued by the night of 
the 8th when at latest was composed the 
Prompter article of the 9th. (13) Irritated by 
Eich's project and catching opportunity for 
advertisement and "more matter," Fielding, 
before Marforio was acted, determined to at- 
tack his opponent in another play. (14) As we 
have seen, on February 28 and during March, 
Eich had produced at Drury Lane "The Fail 
of Phaeton, Interspers'd with a grotesque Pan- 
tomime call'd Harlequin A Captive." Catch- 
ing up the subject and the fact of Eich's fame 
as Harlequin and as a producer of " Entertain- 
ments," Fielding wrote probably early in April 
" Tumble-Down Dick; or> Phaeton in the Suds, 
Interlarded with Foolish Comic Interludes, 
call'd Harlequin a Pick-Pocket." (15) Eecog- 
nizing the opportunity for alleged unfair criti- 
cism that his defender in the Prompter voiced 
on the 9th, as given by the delay of over a 
month in publishing Posqum, Fielding pre- 
pared "copy" of Tumble-Down Dick and 
wrote the dedication for publication in April 
(as we have seen) probably simultaneously 
with the first performance. The failure of 
Marforio made actually unnecessary the hurry- 
ing on of the play, which was consequently de- 
layed till the end of the month. 

I may add that these facts that I have pre- 
sented may account beyond mere opposition 
to the nature of Eich's performances, for some 
of Fielding's persistent hostility toward Eich 
evinced in his continued attacks on the man- 
ager in the Champion of 1739-40, and for the 
matter, some of it in phrasing similar to that 
in the Champion? in Jonathan Wild, Book III, 
Chapter XI, published in 1743. 



John Edwin Wells. 



Beloit College. 



* See my articles on Fielding's Political Purpose 
in "Jonathan Wild," in the Publications of the 
Modern Language Association of America, March, 
1913, pages 36-8, and on " The Champion " and 
" Jonathan Wild " soon to appear. 



A SCIENTIFIC BASIS FOE METEICS 

If science is to play any part in the study of 
verse, it is of primary importance that the terms 
used should be defined precisely and without 
contradiction in order that propositions con- 
cerning these terms should have a meaning. 
With this in view, let us limit our discussion 
so as to treat only of verse read aloud, con- 
cerning ourselves primarily not with the poet 
but with the reader. 

In verse, as in prose, we consider the sound 
of syllables, words, and rhetorical phrases, but 
in verse we must consider a new force, meter, 
with which prose is not concerned. Now, 
strangely enough, I can find no serviceable set 
of definitions for the terms used in the study 
of metrics. The important terms are either 
undefined, or defined so as to involve contradic- 
tions, or defined with reference to what is seen 
on the page or what ought to be heard rather 
than what is heard. For the sake of a scien- 
tific treatment, I shall propose a consistent set 
of exact definitions, expressed in terms that 
concern the ear of the reader. 

And, to show the need of such a set of defi- 
nitions, let us first examine certain other sets. 
In Saintsbury's * set, for example, the impor- 
tant terms are frankly undefined. Rhythm is 
called "an orderly arrangement of sounds." 
If we ask " What sort of orderly arrangement " 
we learn " Certain (given) arrangements of 
'long' and 'short' syllables." If we ask, 
" What are long and short syllables," we learn 
only that a long syllable is not short and 
that a short syllable is not long. Then, as far 
as the definitions go, any syllable may be long 
and any other short, and practically any passage 
may be considered rhythmic, no matter how it 
is read. 

On the other hand, if we strive to be scien- 
tific and define our terms with precision, we 
are in great danger of pronouncing contradic- 
tions. In Bright and Miller's Elements of 
English Versification * we find this definition 

1 George Saintsbury, Historical Manual of English 
Prosody, The Macmillan Co., 1910, pp. 291, 287. 
' Ginn and Co., 1910. 
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of stress? which implies also a definition of 
rhythm: "A verse is so constructed that its 
beats, or verse-stresses, fall at regular intervals 
of time, dividing the verse into equal time- 
units." Foot * is defined as " a group of sylla- 
bles that forms one time-unit in the rhythm 
of a verse." Trochaic and iambic feet are de- 
fined in terms of stressed and unstressed sylla- 
bles. Moreover, "trochaic inversion" is al- 
lowed, 5 as, for example: 

Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eve 
that is, in the notation of the text : 

- X | X - I X - I 

and so on. Then we must conclude that either 
the stresses do not occur at equal intervals of 
time or the feet have not the same time value, 
and we are led to a contradiction ; for if Flatter 
is one-fifth of the line, Flatter the is not. Evi- 
dently, if we accept such readings as : 

Flatter the mountain tops, etc. 

we may explain our reading in terms of tro- 
chees, iambs and the like, or in terms of equal 
time-parts between stressed syllables, but we 
may not adopt both explanations at the same 
time. 

Lanier* and others who base their systems 
on equal time-division are at a loss when they 
consider lines as read, for very few lines are 
actually read so as to be divided into equal time- 
parts. Whereas, according to Saintsbury's defi- 
nition, practically all lines are rhythmic, no 
matter how they are read ; according to Lanier's, 
practically no lines are rhythmic. And as for 
the systems based on stress (emphasis), I can 
learn no more about their stressed syllable than 
about Saintsbury's long syllable. For all sylla- 
bles are emphasized more or less, and one can- 
not tell how much emphasis is necessary that 
a syllable may be stressed, or how little that it 
may be unstressed. 

•Page 5. 

•Page 7. 

• Page 78. 

'Science of English Verse, New York, 1880. 



Our problem is to classify all possible read- 
ings of a given line, not as good, bad, and in- 
different but as metrical or non-metrical, and 
so we shall take no notice of questions of history 
or convention or good taste. A classification 
of existing phenomena is concerned with the 
phenomena themselves and does not ask how 
they came into being. 

Line shall mean an arbitrary number of 
syllables. Usually the line is chosen by the 
poet, sounds well to the ear, and makes sense, 
though no one of these conditions is necessary, 
and any combination of syllables may be con- 
sidered a line. Eestricting ourselves for sim- 
plicity to heroic verse and the single line, we 
propose the following definitions. 

A reading is strict pentameter if the line is 
divided by the ear into five time-parts exactly 
equal. A reading is pentameter if it departs 
from strict pentameter by slight changes. 
Changes from strict pentameter are slight if 
they do not establish the impression of prose 
(no-meter) or a new meter. In other words, 
a reading iB pentameter if it suggests to the 
ear five equal time-parts rather than some other 
number of equal time-parts or prose. 

Consider, for example, that the line 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day- 
has been read. If the ear decides that the in- 
dicated vowels are read at approximately equal 
intervals of time then the line is pentameter 
by definition. Let us call the vowels that show 
the time-division stressed vowels and the sylla- 
bles that contain them stressed syllables, using 
the word " stressed " in this connection partly 
because it is already in use and partly because 
the way that time-division is indicated in Eng- 
lish is by means of emphasis — stress in the 
other sense. 

The fact that rhythmic stress is largely sub- 
jective may be shown by the ticking of a watch. 
We can make the watch beat in 2/4, 3/4, 
4/4, or 5/4 time, if we are familiar with these 
rhythms. Then the same watch-ticks might 
seem to be in 2/4 time to one listener, in 3/4 
to another and 5/4 to a third. But in what 
measures is the watch ticking? Evidently in 
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no measures. So it is quite possible that one 
person might read a line with no thought of 
meter, and this line would seem to be penta- 
meter to one listener and tetrameter to another. 
Our definitions would leave the same reading 
of the same line in three different meters. With 
trained observers such a case would be excep- 
tional, but with untrained observers such a 
situation might arise at any time, unless the 
observers should make up for their lack of 
training by fidelity to some convention. 

Now the easiest way to classify meters is to 
pay no attention to meter, that is to class all 
readings as no-meter. The next easiest way is 
to take for granted that all readings of heroic 
verse, say, are pentameter and pay no further 
attention to meter, in other words, to argue that 
the reading sounded pentameter because it 
might have been made to sound pentameter. 
A third way, and a marked advance over the 
first two, is to call pentameter such lines as 
give the pentameter effect and call all other 
lines no-meter. A fourth way is to train the 
ear to recognize in heroic verse not only penta- 
meter effects but other metrical effects as well, 
and to distinguish between them, inasmuch as 
English readers observe a tetrameter in heroic 
verse. 7 Every one that I have heard read the 
line 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever 

has divided the line into four parts, 8 

A | thing of | beauty is a | joy for | ever 

rather than into five: 

A | thing of ] beauty | is a | joy for | ever 

In this connection, we propose the following 
theorem : Some readers read some heroic lines 
tetrameter. The theorem is not far-reaching, 
to be sure, but it is quite sufficient for our 

* C. F. Jacob, "Concerning Scansion." Bewanee 
Review 19, 362 (July, 1911) ; C. W. Cobb, "A Type 
of Four-Stress Verse in Shakespeare," New Bhakes- 
peareana, Jan., 1911. 

"The measures | | are supposed to represent 
equal time values. 



purpose (namely, to call the reader's attention 
to the type), and it is easily established. Let 
us consider, first, objective evidence from re- 
cords made in the psychological laboratory of 
the University of Michigan, August, 1912. 
The subjects were Professors Meader and Shep- 
pard and the author. The directions were to 
read naturally but with reference to rhythm 
rather than to dramatic effect, et cetera. The 
lines chosen were : • 

A th|ing of b|eauty is a j|oy for|ever 

In the d|eep b|osom of the | ocean b|uried 

N|ow is the w|inter of our d|iscont|ent 

To B|ona, s|ister to the K|ing of Fr|ance 

Th|ese but the tr|appings and the s|uits of w|oe 

The first, second, and third measures averaged 
respectively .38, .54, .5 of a second for 22 
readings of the 5 lines. We wish to know 
whether the verse was read in four or five parts, 
that is, whether the second measure above repre- 
sents one foot or two. In every case it is the 
second measure that is in question. Since there 
is no question about the first and third meas- 
ures represented by .38 and .5, let us assume 
that 4.4, the average between .38 and .5, repre- 
sents the time value of a foot. Then the meas- 
ure in question, .54, is nearer one unit, .44, 
than two units, .88, by as much as .1 is less 
than .34, and the reading tested is tetrameter, 
on the objective evidence. 

On the subjective side it is sufficient to say 
that some half dozen persons who have given 
attention to the matter have observed the ten- 
syllable tetrameter in their own reading and in 
the reading of others. I consider anyone eli- 
gible as an observer who can read the same line 
of heroic verse in two different ways, penta- 
meter and tetrameter, with subjective certainty. 
And to give my own evidence as observer, I 
have heard at least fifty persons read heroic 
verse and every one of them has used the tetra- 
meter type. In the long run, these lines occur 
about one in ten. 

Considering the matter from the standpoint 

"Following Verrier, Essai sur les Prineipes de la 
Mitrique Anglaise, Paris, 1909, III, 27 ff., we begin 
our measure with the beginning of the stressed 
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of psychology, the listener associates his audi- 
tory percept of the reading with his auditory 
images of tetrameter and pentameter and de- 
cides that the reading is nearer one than the 
other. This is a problem in sense-discrimina- 
tion, and requires among other things that one 
should have an auditory image of the ten-syl- 
lable tetrameter with which to compare his 
percept. Similarly, in order to hear the slow 
movement in Tschaikovsky's Sixth Symphony 
one must have an auditory image of 5/4 time. 
If the listener has not this image, the beautiful 
tune is without rhythmic meaning. Now there 
seems to be one beat too many, now one beat too 
few. The listener is in confusion. He leaps 
from image to image, trying to find one that 
will fit the melody and give him the satisfaction 
that his neighbor is enjoying. 

Such confusion in the domain of verse may 
be avoided by means of the above definitions, 
since they give the reader a metrical test for 
any reading of any line. 



Charles W. Cobb. 



Amherst College. 



NOTE ON GUSTAV FRENSSEN 

Desiring to obtain authentic information 
about the life of Gustav Frenssen, the author 
of this short article wrote to the noted novelist. 
After several weeks he sent the following 
Broschiire: Hanns Martin Bister, Gustav 
Frenssen, Sem Leben und seim Schaffen, Leip- 
zig, Verlag von Rudolf Bichler, 1912, 8vo., 
79 pp. Frenssen considers that this Broschiire 
contains the most correct statement on his life 
and work. This is evident from the following 
letter : 

Blankenese a / Elbe 
bei Hamburg 
29. Dzb 11. 
Sehr geehrter Herr Professor. 

Ihr freundliches Schreiben hat Monate lang auf 
meinem lisch gelegen; aber ich wusste nicht, was 
ich Ihnen senden sollte, urn Ihren Wunsch zu be- 



friedigen. Da bekomme ich nun eine Broschiire, die 
alles das und zwar ziemlich richtig enth&lt, was Sie 
wissen wollen. 

Indem ich mich freue, dass ich Ihnen so dienen 
kann, bin ich mit freundlichsten Griissen 

Ihr 

Q. Frenssen. 

The material on Frenssen's life is taken 
largely from Frenssen's own statements about 
his life and works. The principal sources are: 
Weihnachtsalmamich, 1903, Berlin, G. Grote; a 
lecture delivered in the Hamburger Volksheim 
and published in the Berliner Tageblatt, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1906; Pastor Niebuhr's article, 
"Der Verfasser von Hilligenlei, mit Briefen 
Frenssens," in Westermanns Illustr. deutsche 
Monatshefte, March, 1906; Weihnachtsalma- 
nach, 1909 and 1910, Berlin, G. Grote. Be- 
fore sending the Broschure, Frenssen read it 
very carefully and entered several corrections. 

In referring to the Dorfpredigten, Elster 
states : " Es sind Predigten zum Le- 
sen." Frenssen, in a foot-note, adds, "Sie 
sind genau, wie gedruckt, gehalten." 

Elster criticizes the return of Fiete Krey 
and the appearance of Heim Heiderieter. He 
says: "Aber noch mehr TTnwahrscheinlich- 
keiten sind im Jorn Uhl: ich meine da Fiete 
Kreys Eiickkehr aus Amerika, Heim Heiderie- 
ters ganzlich unmotiviertes Erscheinen, das in 
wenig taktvoller Weise nur darauf hinauslauft, 
Frenssen selbst in den Roman zu bringen." 
This seems a strange mistake to be made by 
one who has read Die drei Getreuen, and also 
Frenssen's own description of the character 
Heim Heiderieter. No wonder the author un- 
derscores the word iahtvoll. The same Heim 
Heiderieter appears and tells the story to the 
young people, the story of which Lisbeth 
Junker said: "Es ist doch ein fein Ding um 
solch Erzahlen, Jiirgen. Du hattest sieben 
wissenschaftliche Biicher iiber unsere Vorfah- 
ren lesen konnen und sieben andere iiber das 
Wesen der Menschenseele : und hattest vielleicht 
nicht so viel Erkenntnis und Freude gewonnen, 
als durch das kleine, bunte Bild, das er uns 
eben gemalt hat." Frenssen's real purpose in 
introducing the familiar figure of Heim Heide- 
rieter should be evident from the content of 



